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| REFLEOTIONS, ge.” | 


———— 


1 HAVE long noticed and lamented the 
negligent police of this country, with re- 
gard to Domeſtic Servants, and the general 
want of exertion in attempting to correct it. 
The ſubject, however, has lately been brought 
fairly before the public, by ſome obſervations 
of Lord Chief Juſtice Kenyon, who, on every 
occaſion, diſplays an honourable zeal for the 


promotion of virtue and good order in ſociety 


and I underſtand it has engaged the conſidera- 


tion of ſome of the magiſtrates of the metro- 


polis. I perceive alſo, by the public prints, 


that a Bill of Regulation is actually brought 


into Parliament, which is ordered for ſecond 

reading on the 22d of April net. 
It is therefore right, that a matter of ſuch 

general concern : ſhould, in the intervening 


ns be EEO and dehberately examined, 
B - J de- 


£ 
. * 
- 
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] declare, that I have no communication 
whatſoever with the framers of the Bill, nor 
knowledge of their ultimate views ; and if 

they ſhould not deem it prudent to carry their 
ſcheme of reform to the extent, which I, or 
any other theoriſt, might project ; I ſhall, ne- 
vertheleſs, as one of the community, accept 
with gratitude any degree of good they 
may effectuate, be it ever ſo limitted. My 
preſent intention is, to examine the reality of 
the grievances alledged, to deduce the cauſe 
of them, and to urge the expediency of an 
effective remedy; to fix the relative bounda- 
ries of authority, and obedience; and, in 
eſtabliſning the determinate power of the 
maſter, by no means to forget the redreſs 
that is due to any ſervant, _— one w—_ 


585 be unjuſt or tyrannical. 


In theſe times of heedleſſneſs a: indiffer- 
ence, it is the common cry of every one, 
that e Servants are very bad; juſt as they 
would ſay, The weather is very cold:“ 
every one admits and ſhares the evil, but no 
one endeavours to remove it. Some want 
the reſolution, and ſome the power: and 
chere may even be gs whoſe levelling 

9 4 1 - ries. 


: k 
24 


principles Waser them to tolerate the i incon- 
venience, fooliſhly 1 imagining, that any irre- 
gularity, or any encroachment of the lower 
upon the higher orders, 1s 5 favourable to U- 
berty. oy 

Many private individuals, ſome years ago, 
formed a ſociety for the encouragement of 
good ſervants, I believe, to the number of 
five or fix hundred, who ſubſcribed a guinea | 
a year, to ſupply a fund for the reward of 
merit and long ſervice ; and there have been 
parochial aſſociations of a ſimilar nature. Theſe 
inſtitutions afford, of themſelves, a ſtrong. pre- 
ſumptive proof of the general exiſtence of the 
evil. But, plauſible as they may appear, they 
will not be effectual. Servants are like ſchool- 
boys: rewards and honorary diſtinctions will 
animate the induſtrious and good, but they 
will neither rouſe the indolent, nor reform 
the vicious. Where ſuch diſpoſitions pre- 
vail, it is perfectly yain to expect correction, 
but from coercion and fear. And, in point 
of fact, I believe, that few ſervants of eſta- 
bliſhed connection and good charakter ever 
reforted to theſe inſtitutions. wy 


1 
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But, whilſt the general feelings of the com- 
munity ſeem to be wounded by the miſbe- 
haviqur of our ſervants, not long ſince, the 
tables were turned, and they became the com- 
plainants, as a virtuous and injured body. 
For the Britiſh and Iriſh ſervants made a great 
clamour, and offered a petition to the Legiſla- 
ture againſt allowing the employment of fo- 
reigners. How long this practice has been 
ſo galling to our ſervants, I know not; bur it 
does not appear to me, that the number of 
foreign ſervants has increaſed of late years; 
nor do 1 believe that one good. Engliſh ſer- 
vant is kept out of employ by it. Perhaps 
the grand ſource of animoſity may be, that 
foreign ſervants are apt to be more patient, 
ſober, attached, induſtrious, and frugal, and 
leſs inclined to enter Into, the . combinations 
which the others may think neceſſary for 
the yancement of the intereſts of their fra- 
= . 
1 confeſs, 1 have lnde "No PRE the Englih 


families have any predilection for foreigners, 


merely as foreigners, except in the domeſtic 
offices connected with the education of their 


5 children. 
£449 ( 


4 
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children. The Engliſh bias turns naturally 
quite the other way. But let the Britiſh ſer+ 
vant be indulged. Let a tax be laid upon 
every foreign ſervant that is employed, ex- 
cept in a few particular ſituations. For it is 
no way unjuſt that an Engliſhman ſhould pay 
for the gratification of having his dinner 
dreſſed by a Frenchman, or his ears tickled 
with the amuſing ſounds of mutilated Engliſh 
in a perſonal ſervant, if ſuch e to be 
his particular fancy. 

Even let foreign ſervants. be prohibited * 
en if it is thought right to prevent the 
admiſſion of foreigners into our houſes, and 
diſcourage the emulation they tend to excite 
amongſt our own people. Perhaps they 
might be more uſefully employed in the ma- 
nufactures of the commoner fort, and many 
diſputes and heart - burnings in private fami- 
from the country totally, without any detri- 
ment, as many of them are much diſaffected 
to our government and nation; and, if French, 
might be diſpoſed, at any moment of diſaſter, 
to revive, with active miſchief, the innate 
Jealouſy of that country to this, although their 


own 


1 
own intereſt and habits of obſequiouſneſs 
may have cauſed them for a time to e th * 
Bormann. - | : 

We find, . Som this 8 and 
Wenn which might be adduced, that ſer- 
vants are a large body of men, who can be 
brought to act together on any occaſion that 
concerns them. We muſt not, therefore, 
forget that they are a body, actuated by the im- 
pulſe of a common intereſt, which gives them 
more importance, than at firſt view might 
ſeem to belong to them; and ſince they have 
upon this and other occaſions aſſumed ſome 
importance as a body, and are, I believe, at 
this moment forming clubs of the moſt per- 
nicious tendency; it ſeems both juſt and ex- 
pedient that their ſituation ſhould be diſcuſſed. 
They appear to me to ſuffer now fewer hard- 
ſhips than almoſt any claſs of men in the 
kingdom; and, whether they are to receive 
additional indulgencies, or not, it is unqueſ- 
tionably right that regulation ſhould . e . 
in hand with protection. 

If the increaſe of wealth, and its concomi- 
tant, luxury] do not mean increaſe of wealth 
to 8 Gentlemen, for, God knows! they 

need 


K 

need no laws, as in times of yore, to limit 
their hoſpitality, reſtrain the number of their 
retainers, or regulate the victuals and apparel 
they ſhould provide for them (emp. Ed. 3) — 
| but if the vaſt circulating riches ariſing out of 
the public funds, the encroachment of the 
lower orders upon the higher, the miſchievous 
enlargment of London, and ęvery other town, 
which unavoidably depraves the public morals; 
the abſurd extenſion of lettered education, and 
various other co-operating cauſes, have given 
birth to new relations between man and man, 
greater. neglect of religion, more eaſy perpe- 
tration of fraud and vice, with an unqueſtion- 
able increaſe of profligacy and unſteadineſs of 
character in the lower orders of the commu- 
nity ; then 1 ſhall have the coincidence of 
every virtuous and reflecting man with me 
in aſſerting, that it is the duty of the Legiſ- 
lature to watch thoſe revolutions in ſociety 
and manners, and firmly adapt their remedies 
to every exiſting or growing evil. 

If the conduct of our menial ſervants does 
not fairly fall within any part of this picture, 
I wiſh no farther to miflead my reader, or 
accuſe the innocent. But whilſt I am ready 
| 0 


(2) 
to applaud, and even venerate, an old, faith- 
ful, attached, diſintereſted family ſervant; I 
muſt mark, and reprobate, the much greater 
number of an oppoſite character; lazy, faith- 


leſs, and timeſerving, and ſuch as | abound 


pony in the metropolis. ; 
Let us firſt view them in their own mir- 
ror. Let us look into their own advertiſe- 
ments, as much diverſified in claims and re- 
quiſitions, as they are numerous. The tradeſ- 
man ſends his daughter to a boarding-ſchool, 
where ſhe gets a ſmattering of many things, 
and a knowledge of nothing :—and then Miſs 


is inclined to undertake, for the ſmall con- 


fideration of thirty, forty, or fifty guineas a 
year, to teach young ladies Engliſh and French 
grammatically ; which means nothing more 
than reading the Engliſh ſpelling-book, and 
French grammar; geography, muſic, and the 

elegant accompliſhments. | 
Young women, who are ech but 
of leſs aſpiring fouls, learn to brandiſh a tor- 
toiſeſhell comb, and are diſpoſed to take the 
ſituation of lady's maid. But this claſs is very 
numerous indeed, and the garden is greatly 
overſtocked, Some chooſe the town, and 
ſome 


ſome the country ww gg when the de- 
licacy or relaxation of their frame may incline 
them to take the de een benefit of a rural 
ſituation. |; Kd - | 

Every 8 at eighteen, propoſes to 
ks a gentleman's valet; or, perhaps, he con- 
deſcends, to be a footman, where: a boy is kept, 
that he may thraſh the boy, and ſet him to 
clean knives, whilſt he is diverting himſelf 
in gentle dalliance with the maids, and talking 
oder the maſter and miſtreſs. | 3 
The poor fellow, Who has not "Jeatmed..s to 
read and write, perhaps, ſubmits to be a 
foot man; but he takes it very heavily, becauſe | 
he ſees: his village friend, Thomas, get. the up- 
perhand of him, from having been a twelve- 
month at the pariſh ſchool. 

Some of theſe gentlemen and Indian who 
advertiſe for maſters and miſtreſſes, are ſo 
good as to ſay, that they ſhall not. object to 
paſs 4 La, of the year in the country. Dear 
creatures! What an age of complacency and 
accommodation we have che 809d luck to have 
been born in! 

Among them all, I obſerve none of them 


advertiſe for places of work. Perhaps the 
C human 


4603 

human conſtitution is become too delicate for 
it; and it is therefore to be hoped, that the 
vaſt improvements in mechanics, which have 
hitherto been applied only to the inferior pur- 
poſes of manufactures and commerce, may ſoon 
be able to produce automata, capable of per- 
forming all the domeſtic functions of ſervants. 
If this great improvement could be accom- 
pliſhed, inſtead of going to Regiſter Offices, 
or looking into newſpapers for advertiſements 
of ſervants, we ſhould only have to take a 
walk in the repoſitory of ſome ingenious ma- 
chiniſt, where we ſhould not only find the 
aerial cavalcade, for riding without horſes, a 
moveable tea-table, which enables a lady to 
make tea without uſing her hands, Hygeian 
chairs, mechanical bats, and floating ſwans, 
and ſuch like: but we ſhould provide our- 
ſelves with locomotive dumb waiters, ſelf- 
acting bedmakers, and every ſpecies of Au- 
TOMATON or ANDRO1DEs, that might be ſuit- 
able to the wants of different families. 


Sed utinam he ineptiæ tantum nugæ fuiſſent! 
To decide whether this picture is imaginary, 


or overcharged, I would only deſire any one 
to 


6 4 


to enquire at the Britiſh Society for. the En- 
couragement of Servants, or at any Regiſter 
Office in town, whether they have not greater 
difficulty in procuring any other than apper 
ſervants in every line of domeſtic duty ? Or, 
I would refer the queſtion to thoſe reſpectable 
old ſervants, who have gone through their va- 
rious ſtages of ſervitude with credit, and who 
are continually loud in their exclamations 
againſt the degeneracy of the exiſting race of 
menial ſervants in general, 

If,, then, their capriciouſneſs, diſcontent, 
exorbitancy, drunkenneſs, negligence, and in- 
ſubordination, I fear I may add, fraudulent 
diſpoſition, are become more and more the 
painful theme of remark and lamentation to 
every individual in the country, from the 
exalted noble, who can keep thirty or forty 
ſervants, to the antiquated ſpinſter, who keeps 
but a little boy to carry her clogs, prayer- 
book, and umbrella, and a maid. to do the 
work of her houſe :—then, I ſay, the conſide- 
ration of this reform forces itſelf irrefiſtibly 
upon every one, who wiſhes to ſee the beau- 
tiful fab. f civilized ſociety held together, 
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by maintaining every part of the building in 
its natural and juſt poſition. 

It would not be unworthy the attention of 
a King, who performs every public duty, and 
by his practice inculcates every moral one ; 
whoſe benevolent heart is devoted to the hap- 
pineſs of every claſs of his ſubjects; who has 
been underſtood to enter with peculiar ſenſi- 
bility into the duty of fidelity from the ſervant 
to his employer, and'to have declared he never 
would grant a pardon to any perſon convicted 
of robbing him, wiſely conſidering the crime 
to be aggravated, where confidence 1s broken, 
by a perfidious villain, who was neceſſarily, in 
a great meaſure, the repolitory of his maſter” 8 


ſecrets and treaſures. 


The great and rich men of the PIs ele- 
vated by deſcent or election to ſituations where 
they are ſuppoſed to have power, ſhould be 
impelled to it, and rouſed from the prevailing 
inappetency to uſeful public trouble, by in- 
tereſt at leaſt: and if a ſuitable code of re- 
gulations were formed, I mean certainly ſuch 
as ſhould be conſiſtent with rational freedom 
and equal juſtice, for this numerous body ; 


every member of the community, down to 
| | the 


* 


n 

the perſon whoſe happy inferiority of ſtation 
is chargeable with only one tormentor, would 
rejoice to fee a link added to the chain of do- 
meſtic comfort, which is now perpetually in- 
terrupted and threatened to be deſtroyed, by a 
total want of public ſyſtem in this department 
only. e 0. | | 

I will not fay, that a principle of ſedition 
operates generally in the minds of our ſervants. 
Nor would I wiſh to throw indiſcriminate cen- 
ſure ; becauſe there are many virtuous, faith- 


ful, and upright characters amongſt them. 


But I know that it does with a number of 
them. I believe, that they have their patriotic 
meetings (as I muſt call them) and corre- 
ſponding clubs. T know every one of them 
would wiſh to better himſelf—perhaps beyond 
the technical phraſe of ſervitude ; and there 
may be reaſon to apprehend, that, if the dæ- 
mons of Diſcord were to quit the Pariſian 
Pandemonium, and croſs the Britiſh Chan- 
nel, the menial ſervants of this country, par- 
ticularly in the metropolis, would form no 


inconſiderable cohort in the armies of rebel- 


lion. 
For 
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But leave untouched the queſtion of their 
allegiance. Suppoſe it an abſtract term, be- 
yond the range of their reflections. Per- 
haps they are not ſingular in wiſhing to tread 
on the heels of thoſe, who ſtand upon the 
ſteps above them. It is fair, however, to 
examine, what is the ſort of fealty they per- 
form towards the employers, from whoſe 
hands they have received, or are receiving, 
ſubſiſtence, clothing, and, moſt W 
kindneſs and protection. 

Is it not notorious, that they are all, or 
the greateſt part of them, engaged in clubs, 
which meet regularly to report to one an- 
other, and keep recorded notes of the charac- 
ter, diſpoſition, wages, mode of living, per- 
quiſites, degree of trouble (that is, power 
of lazineſs. and fraud) in every family; to 
diſparage every one that is regular, or, 
in any degree, economical; to prevent ſer- 
vants from offering to go into them by 
wicked calumnies; to form a fund, not for 
the relief of their brethren out of place, or 
ſuffering from ſickneſs, which I ſhould not 
blame, if innocently conducted; but to ſup- 


port one another in reſiſtance to their maſters 
and 
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and miſtreſſes; and, in league with certain 
miſcreants, who diſgrace an honourable pro- 
feſſion, by calling themſelves attornies, to 
ſcreen them from the wavering and wayward 
operation of laws, in themſelves ambiguous, 
and ſupport every reprobate ſervant, in paying 
fees to counſel to defend their cauſe ; thus, by 
every artifice of law chicane, to haraſs and 
terrify their maſters, by actions of aſſault and 


| falſe impriſonment, even where, in the ordinary 


ſenſe of words, there has been neither ; and 
by vexatious claims about wages, allowances, 
liveries, terms of living, mode of warning on 
either fide, and the various other unavoidable 
httle informal incidents between maſter and 
ſervant, which it would be abſolutely ridicu- 
lous, and in ſome caſes injurious even tothe 


_ latter, to try by common action of debt, tro- 


ver, treſpaſs, or detinue ? 

In general, the attorney takes care to have 
ſome legal informality to reſt upon, which 
would lead a jury to give him a. verdict with 
coſts, But ſometimes it happens, that he is 
miſtaken : and then, if he finds his plea is 
dubious, that the maſter keeps his ground, 
declares he is determined to ſtand the ſuit, 
. and 
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(46:2) 
and retain reſpectable counſel to defend it; 
the attorney, whoſe only object was compo- 
ſition- money and extortion, finding himſelf 
foiled in his purpoſe, adviſes his worthy 
client to drop the buſineſs: and I was much 
diverted at a happy blunder of a coachman, 


who ſaid, that as ſoon as ever theſe villains 


found the ſervant's money running low, they 


told him he would be unſuited. 


But, it is poſſible an opinion may exiſt, 
that there are laws already ſufficient to puniſh 
every crime, if they were properly carried 
into force. It may be ſo. But let it reſt with 
every maſter or miſtreſs of a family, even 
thoſe acting upon the moſt upright diſpoſi- 
tions towards their ſervants, to declare how 
they have found it? whether they have ever 


experienced their eſtabliſnment to go on 


peaceably for any time together; or whether 
they have not frequently had occaſion to cry 
out, in the words of Boileau, a {po 


je penſe, qu'avec eux, tout l' Enfer eſt chez-moi ? 
The maſter, perhaps, from various cauſes, 
may be a little more competent to redreſs 


himſelf, although but to an imperſect degree. 
ON Bur 


„ 

But what is the ſort of redreſs a miſtreſs is 
ever able to obtain againſt embezzlement, 
quarrelling, ſwearing, domeſtic irregularities, 
inſolence, drunkenneſs, or diſobedience in any 
one of her ſervants ? Are not theſe crimes; 
and crimes of ſerious magnitude ? And are 
they not greatly aggravated, from being com- 
mitted by thoſe who are neceſſary to her 
fituation, who form or diſturb, in a very con- 
ſiderable portion, the happineſs of her life ? 

Is it reaſonable that ſuch miſdemeanors 
ſhould be regarded as ſimple occurrences be- 
rween A. and B.? But ſome of them the law 
does not even recognize as crimes :—that law, 
| which profeſſes to reſpe& and preſerve the 
peace of every individual. And even in cafes 
where the law might be ſuppoſed to act this, 
unhappy miſtreſs, terrified and inſulted in her 
own houſe, her mind agitated and diſtre ſſed, 
her health injured, her perſon or her property 
endangered, dares not, under this perfect fyſ- 
tem of law, even temperately commit the 
author of ſuch. outrages to the peaceable 
cuſtody of a conſtable, without being liable 
to an action of aſſault and impriſonment. 


(3 
Then as to the operation of law, where it 
may be called forth—would it not be idle to 
commence an action of debt againſt a houſe- 
keeper for wilful waſte of ſtores or proviſions ; 
fraudulent perquiſites taken, or actual fraud 
committed in the payment of bills; or an 
action of damages againſt a coachman, who 
had wantonly, and by his own irregular pro- 
ceeding, broken his maſter's or any other car- 
riage ; or againſt any ſtable-ſervant; for let- 
ting a valuable horſe run away, and break 
his knees, whilſt he is nme at an ale- 
houſe ? | 
If acts of ſuch a nature, which occur per- 
petually in families, and it would be endleſs 
to enumerate them, were declared criminal, 
and made puniſhable by penal law, though 
ever ſo ſlightly, and by an expeditious pro- 
ceſs ; the frequent commiſſion of them would 
be prevented; heads of families would reſt in 
ſecure peace and comfort; good fervants 
would live happier, by having crimes repreſſed 
in bad ones; and the general maſs of ſociety 
would be benefited, becauſe: there is moſt- 
happineſs, where there is leaſt * irregu- 
oy; and diſorder. 
On 
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On the other hand, maſters and miſtreſſes 
are ſometimes intemperate: I will ſuppoſe 
what rarely happens, and ſay that they are 
diſhoneſt, in wiſhing to withhold the juſt wages 
of a ſervant. I have heard it ſtated, and 1 
believe it may be true, that ſervants have | 


been obliged to remain in places they did not 


like, where their wages were much in arrear, 
rather than riſk an open breach with their em- 
ployer. Then J put it to the feelings of any 
thinking man, whether it would not be a down- 
right burleſque upon juſtice, to ſend a poor 
creature, not worth forty ſhillings in the world, 
to recover a diſputed, or ever ſo juſt a claim 
of wages, by an action in the Court of King's 
Bench ? e 

We all know, how dilatory ſuch proceed- 
ings are in their progreſs, dubious: in their 


iſſue, and expenſive in both. Is this the ſort 


of redreſs the poor man, wha is to gain a 
livelihood by his daily induſtry, ſhould have 


againſt his rich ſuperior ? Or ſuppoſe the agree- 


ment be for a month's warning, or a month's 
wages, and the ſervant, from caprice, leaves 
his ſervice, as often happens, a day or two 


after he comes into it; then the maſter be- 
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comes the complainant, and how is the pe- 
nalty to be exacted? On any view of the 
queſtion, therefore, I am warranted in the con- 
cluſiop, that, in either caſe, there is no re- 
medy for ſervant or maſter, but by the vague 
and circuitous proceſs I mention ; ſince Black- 
ſtone ſays expreſsly (Comm. b. 1, c. 14.) that 
the ſtatutes for the regulation of wages extend 
to ſervants in huſbandry only 

I may be told, perhaps by ſome, who, with- 
out venturing to deny the facts I have ſtated, 
will aim at aſcribing them to other cauſes, 
by ſaying, the fault is not in the ſervants, 
and will ſhelter themſelves under this ſignifi- 
cant proverb, that * Good maſters make 
« good ſervants,” Were this true, I ſhould 
fear the good maſters would be ſadly over- 
worked; for it is notorious, that they are 
perpetually plagued with bad ones. 
There is another pithy apophthegm in the 
mouths of fervants, that © Bad ſervants make 
<< bad places.” But in this maxim there is an 
oracular obſcurity, that puts it beyond my 
animadverſion. One conſtruction, I have heard, 


is that ſervants who are clamorous and quar- 
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relſome, are often the cauſe of having indul- 
gences reſtrained, or perquiſites diſcovered. 


We likewiſe frequently ſee, that if a lady | 


has the good fortune to have a frugal houſe- 
keeper, who has firmneſs to reſiſt the unrea- 
ſonable wants of the inferior ſervants; they 
all make a common cauſe to haraſs and tor- 
ment her, like rooks cawing and fluttering 
round a jackdaw that has ſtrayed into their 


territory, till they make her ſituation comfort- 


leſs, and then glory in having huſtled a * 
from her place. 

On the other wiſe ſentence, I mall * 
1 that it certainly does behove every 
maſter, and every perſon in ſuperior ſituations, 
to ſet an example of ſobriety, uprightneſs, and 
decorum to his inferiors of every denomina- 


tion. At the ſame time, ſervants ſhould re- 


collect, that the faults of a maſter, be they 
what they may, do not alter the conditions of 
their compact, nor in the ſmalleſt degree ab- 
ſolve them from the performance of any duty 
they undertake, when they enter upon their 
ſervice. Tradeſmen, likewiſe, are grown more 
diflipated than they were fifty years ago: but 
the ſubordination and diſcipline of their aps 

prentices 


| 
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prentices remain the mn becauſe they are 
1 fixed by the laws. 5 
Now, if the laws upon this other ſubject 
Hkewiſe were ſuch as they ought to be, they 
would neither permit the maſter to be unjuſt, 
nor the ſervant licentious. Evil example in 
the former is certainly pernicious in a general 
point of view. But it is perfectly fair to 
argue, that even the diſſipated habits of a 
maſter render ſtrict fidelity and carefulneſs in 
his ſervants the more indiſpenſible: . becauſe 
the maſter, who knows he is likely to be a 
great deal from home, relies ſo much the more 
upon his ſervant, to guard his houſe and pro- 
perty, when he is abſent; and the ſervant 
enters into his engagement voluntarily. His 
negligence, therefore, and deſertion of his truſt, 
in imitating the bad example of even his im- 
mediate ſuperior, inſtead of eng extenuated, 
becomes doubly criminal. LE 
In every attempt to eſtabliſh a more eaſy, 
prompt, and ſatisfactory diſtribution of juſtice 
between maſter and ſervant, it appears to me, 
that ſimplification of proceſs is highly expe- 
dient. Than the preſent, nothing can be more 
_ * or precarious. For when 
caſes 
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caſes of the ſort I have deſcribed have been 
puſhed to a regular trial in the Court of King's 
Bench, the verdict has ſeldom gone upon the 
true, ſubſtantive merits of the queſtion ; the 
real points in diſpute have not been brought 
forward, but in the pleadings of counſel; and 
the deciſion has generally turned upon ſome 
defect of legal form; or the object of a juſt 
proſecution has been loſt from an unſuſpect- 
ing confidence, in neglecting to take written 
documents (which, indeed, it would be almoſt 
impoſſible to do in the frequency of thoſe do- 
meſtic tranſactions) and the neceſſary failure 
of legal evidence to ſupply the place of them. 
Have matters taken a better courſe in caſes 

brought before the ſubordinate tribunals 1 
confeſs, as far as my obſervation goes, ma- 
giſtrates, except in the metropolis, ſeem aft ald 
to interfere in the concerns of private families, 
unleſs in inſtances of robbery. Nor can they 
move without the ſolemnity of information 
upon oath, depoſitions in writing, & whith 
is too much for trifling caſes, and too low 
for great ones. At laſt, when family dif 
putes are carried before the tribunal: of 4a 
Quatter Seſſions, chey are uſually decided by 
| a jury 
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a jury of tradeſmen, who frequently have, 
and from obvious motives are many of them 
likely to have, a feeling with ſervants : and 
the Court itſelf, although compoſed of per- 


ſons not preſumed to be verſed in law, is 
led by the artificial pleadings of the counſel, 


to adopt the ſerupulous forms of the higher 
Courts, without their vigour. | 

The fault, however, is not in the Since 
It iö in the incompetency of our preſent laws 
to embrace the various objects of grievance ; 
which, though trifling in the eye of govern- 
ment, as iſolated facts, are yet highly impor- 
tant to the individuals they affect; and, col- 
lectively, e to the national 3 EK and 
motrals. 
It is a wonderfal a but 1 believe -my 
obſervation is juſt, that our ſtupendous pile 
of ſtatutes does not contain one article of re- 
gulation for ſervants, as ſervants, except ſome 
antiquated ſtatutes before the reformation, 


which are inapplicable to the preſent ſtate of 


ſociety. Many have been deceived, in imagin- 


ing from the title in varibus law books, that 


the wiſe proviſions made for ſervants in the 
reign of Qucen Elizabeth, would apply to 


our . 
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our preſent domeſtic attendants. But, in 
truth, they regard ſervants in huſbandry only. 
It might be matter for conſideration, how far 
it would be convenient and effectual to apply 
the whole of that excellent ſtatute, and that 
of 20 Geo. II. to aur menial ſervants. But 
I am confident, that ſome Parliamentary re- 
gulation is indiſpenſibly requiſite. 
I have heard it objected, that the extenſion 
of thoſe ſtatutes (or ſomething ſimilar) to me- 
nial ſervants, would give to gentlemen in the 
country, acting in the commiſſion of the peace, 
and many of them, perhaps, perſons of infe- 
rior conſequence, a power of making them- 
ſelves troubleſome in the family concerns of 
their neighbours. I am willing to give this 
argument all the weight it can claim. But, 
placed in competition with the benefits to be 
obtained, I think a feather would turn the 
ſcale. For, even if the meaſure was to be 
defended by general principles alone, it would 
be ſufficient to reſt its expediency upon this 
unqueſtionable axiom, that an eaſy acceſs to 
the juſtice of the laws is advantageous to 
every good ſubject of higher or lower degree. 
This I conceiye to be the true, legitimate, 

ä I 
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and . conſiſtent equality, which ought to be 
maintained, and which holds the links of ſo- 
eiety together. Whether the inſtrument of 
that juftice be the poſſeſſor of one hundred, 
or of five thouſand pounds a year, ſeems to 
me of little conſequence. - The man, who 
bears the wand of juſtice, in any part of the 
ſcale, ought to be reſpected and ſupported, 
if he acts honourably and right. If he ex- 
erciſes any power he may be inveſted with, 
wantonly, careleſsly, or maliciouſly, he acts 
at his on peril, and ee to incur the pe- 
_”. pee rt | K3- V4 18 
1 écontend, adn 40 it nn erect 
1 new power to the degradation of the 
higher claſſes. For at this moment the Du- 
chefs's footman, when he is ſwaggering down 
St. James's Street before his lady's chair, with 
his cane, bag, powdered head, and noſegay 
at his breaſt, may be dragged away by the 
Warrant of a ſingle juſtice for a baſtard child 
fworn againſt him, for any criminal act laid 
to his charge, or for any debt, upon which 
a writ has iſſued. So is the Duke equally 
liable with his taylor to be taken up and 
commit the a __ ch co for any 
| 8 breach 
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breach of the peace charged againſt him— 
and Heaven: forbid it ſhould be otherwiſe! 
But granting even, that there is any founda- 
tion for the objection ſuggeſted; a reference 
to the hiſtory of the period, when that famous 
ſtatute was framed (xz Eli.) will not only 
furniſh a ſufficient anſwer, by proving, that 
ſuch a power would be rather a revival, than 
a novelty: but will alſo, in another view of 
it, evince the neceſſity for eſtabliſning ſome 
more coercive ſyſtem of police for our do- 
meſtic ſervants. | 
It is well known, that abuts the ns 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, London ſcarcely 
extended beyond Temple Bar; and Weſt⸗ 
minſter, ſeparated from it by a dirty road 
called, as it ſtill is, the Strand, was a ſcattered 
village. All the elegant ſquares and ſtreets 
that now lie north and north-eaſt: of that line, 
were unbuilt. Few of the great lords, and 
wealthy country gentlemen, ever had any 
ſettled reſidence in the capital, except ſuch 
as were immediately connected with the court. 
They lived altogether upon their eſtates; of 
which they all kept under their own manages 
ment at leaſt as much as would ſupply the 
* il! 3 2 Con- 
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conſumption of their numerous families, in 
wheat, oats, barley, hay, cyder, &c. For 
this they employed a large number of ſervants 
in huſbandry, many of whom were lodged 
within their ſpacious manſions ; and their em- 
ployers muſt then have been ſubjected to the 
abſolute authority and interference of juſtices, 
in all diſputes relative to hiring, wages, time 
of work, &c. which this ſtatute of * 
had placed under their cognizance. VI 2k 
The other inference I would draw from this 
rerroſpedt is, that, conſidering. the prodigious 
increaſe of houſes on all ſides of London, oc- 
cupied moſtly by. perſons keeping from two 
to twenty or thirty menial ſervants ; the con- 
| Rant reſort of ſuch perſons to all places of 
public entertainment, which are now con- 
trived on a ſcale of magnitude to receive 
ten times the number they did in former times; 
the invention, and aſtoniſhing daily augmenta- 
tion, of coaches, chariots, chairs, and other 
vehicles, all attended by ſervants; the oſten- 
tatious ſtyle of afſemblies and balls given by 
ladies of faſhion, by which ſome hundred foot - 
men, coachmen, and- chairmen, are brought 
Ivan in one Grew; _ mend the night- 
time : : 
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time : I ſay, when theſe circumſtances are con- 
ſidered, every one muſt, at the firſt glance; 
perceive it is abſolutely impoſlible that diſ- 
putes, riots, outrages, and deſtruction of car- 
riages, ſhould not perpetually happen, as they 
actually do, to the diſgrace: of our police, un- 
Jeſs. the peaceable demeanor of ſervants of 
every denomination were enforced by adequate 
regulations, The ſame argument will apply; 
in a greater or leſs degree, to every —— 
able town in the kingdom. . 
If any one ſhould imagine, there wonkd be 
a partial ſeverity in laying our ſervants under 
legal regulations, he will allow me to aſk, 
why they ſhould be exempt more than chair- 
men, hackney coachmen, &c. ? I will puſh 
the queſtion farther,—Why is every diſtinct 
claſs of men, why are manufacturers, and 
journeymen, and different branches of trade, 
continually laid under ſpecific rules, or bye- 
laws, to be enforced by the magiltrate, and 
combinations to encreaſe their wages ſeverely 
puniſhed ; whilſt ſervants,” who are the moſt 
3 of all, are leſt Tine from con- 
n | % # 11 nog 
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In other caſes, our Parliaments, for | theſe 
laſt ſixty years, and particularly during the 
preſent reign, have not been at all ſqueamiſh, 


in forming new laws and ſyſtems adapted to 


the exiſting ſtate of things; nor in modelling, 
altering, or amending them, till they had 
reached their appropriate object of reform. It 
is to be hoped, they will ere long ſee the 
urgent expediency of turning their vigorous 
attention to this ſubject alſo: which, the more 
cloſely it is viewed, the more 1 16 ee 
will appear. 

Many difficult difpures ariſe as to the con- 


ions of hiring and parting between maſter 


and ſervant. Now the doctrine generally laid 


down, and repeated in all the law-books, is; 
that if the hiring be general, without any par- 
ticular time limited, the law conſtrues it to be 


a hiring: for a year: and that neither party 


can quit the other without a quarter's warning. 


Blackſtone certainly ſeems to hold that con- 


ſtruction (B. 1, c. 14). Nevertheleſs, I can- 


not conceive, that it is ſo underſtood in prac- 


tice, or that the courts of law have acted 
upon it. If it were, ſervants would not dare 
dd leave their * * as they conti- 
nually 


1 

mally do, from arrant malice, pique, or ca 
price, or with a view of ſome other ſituation 
where they can get a guinea a year more, to 
the utter diſtreſs and inconvenience. of their 
maſter or miſtreſs. 

When I ſaid, ſome pages Buck, MT our 
ſtatute· books did not contain one regulation 
for menial ſervants; I had not forgot the law 
paſſed in 32 Geo. III. to prevent counterfeic 
characters. But I thought it ſo frivolous a 
law, that it did not deſerve to be made an 
exception. It is a mere fungus growing upon 
a wholeſome tree. The only good I ever ſaw 
in that ſtatute, was, that it ſanctioned the word 
character, a technical term well underſtood in 
ſamilies, but heretofore unknown in law: and 
it ſeemed to eſtabliſn, in an oblique way, the 
legality of giving true and faithful characters. | 
without hazard or reſponſibility. | | 
Daily experience ſhews us, that ſervants by 
the word character mean only ſuch a teſtimo- 
nial of conduct and capacity to be given by 
their late employer, as ſhall be deemed un- 
objectionable by the perſon making rhe en- 
quiry. If it happens to fall ſhort of that ex- 
pectation, they roundly accuſe him of taking. 
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_ away their character, or taking their bread from 
them. Now characters ought certainly, if they 
mean any thing at all, to convey a juſt, candid, 
and ingenuous account of any ſervant's beha- 
viour and qualifications in the place he laſt 
left; not unneceſſarily bringing defects into 
view, but rather inclining to the favourable 
ſide; except only with reſpect to the grand 
articles of honeſty and ſobriety, in which even 
palliation is criminal, and ought to be made 
reſponſible for any conſequences. that may 
enſue from ſo miſchievous a deception. | 
Such is the rational view. of the practice 
of referring to that criterion. Such ſeems to 
be the conſtruction of it in the ſtatute of 
32 Geo. III. for the prevention of counterfeit 
characters. And fo far it ought to be incul- 
cated, and defended; not by the precarious 
opinion which may be gained from a jury upon 
ſome minute and diſputable queſtion, when 
perhaps the paſſions of many of them may lead 
to prepoſſeſſion; but by the e ng: d-clhar 
inſtitutions of written law. | 
J am the more urged to preſs the exc 
x of ſuch a law, by an inſtance which 
has come to my knowledge, of a lady, who 
N | | was 
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was reſolutely called upon by an Abigail, to 
deliver up the original letter from her late 
miſtreſs, as a ground of action againſt her; 
was inſulted in perſon, and by an impudent 
correſpondence; and was herſelf alſo threatened 
with a legal proſecution, for not engaging 
this ſpirited heroine; which the lady had de- 
clined doing, becauſe the character, given by 
the former miſtreſs, was diſſatisfactory; and 
doubts, which had ariſen upon the maid's ve- 
racity and conduct, had not been cleared up. 

There is no point of view, in which the 
imperfection of the preſent ſyſtem will not be 
apparent, and give us cauſe to lament, that 
more was not done to reform it, when it was 
once brought under the cognizance of Par- 
liament. However, let us hope, that, al- 
though the ſtatute we are diſcuſſing is frivo- 
lous and inefficient, it may hereafter lead to 
others, and that an ufeful edifice may be raiſed 
upon a foundation of rubbiſh. 

But even this ſtatute of 32 Gee. III. limited 
and inefficient as it is, was not obtained with- _ 
out much trouble and difficulty. The firft 
year, it was loſt in the Houſe of Peers, by 
the ſingle objection of a great learned Lord, 
to the mode, or amount, of the penalty. The 
3 next 
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next ſeſſion, no active and reſpectable member 
could be induced to bring the buſineſs for- 
ward in the Houſe of Commons; and it was 
thrown upon Mr. Fox, as member for Weſt- 
minſter. But he only laid the bantling at the 
door of the legiſlature, without profeſſing him- 
ſelf its protector or friend; and thus it ſſumbered 
quietly through its parliamentary ſtages. 

Some have conſidered the high wages of 
ſervants, as the cauſe of their bad conduct; 
and have ſuppoſed, that a fixed table of wages 
would furniſh an adequate corrective. Upon 
this point therefore, I feel inclined” to offer 
a few obſervations, as to the principle and 
applicability of ſuch a meaſure. | 

That they are both evils, and evils of mags 
nitude too, is beyond queſtion : but, that they 
ariſe out of one another, is a poſition that 
does not immediately ſtrike my mind. They 
are likewiſe grown together, and ſeem to keep 
even pace: but coincidence of action is 4 dif- 
ferent thing from cauſe and effect. Servants, it 
is true, may be kept humble by being kept 
poor; but the poor man is not neceſſarily honeſt, 
and above temptation. Nor does ſervice ill-re- 
_ generally tend to promote fidelity. 

In a general point of view, I confeſs Tam 
not 


i 
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not fond of reſtraining the competition, or 
limiting the juſt claims, of ſuperior merits, 
talents, and induſtry, in a free country. The 
new French Government attempted to make 
this plan univerſal, by fixing a maximum price 
upon all commodines : that is, in plain Engliſh, 
to prevent the owner of any commodity, or 
poſſeſſor of any art, or faculty, from putting 
his own price upon the exertion of it. Their 
ne w- fangled ſyſtem, covered by a prepoſ- 
terous jargon, was contrived to obliterate all 

the perceptions of right and wrong; and, under 
the alluring, but deceptive, term of freedom 
and equality, to ſanction the moſt ſantaſtic and 


boundleſs exerciſe of tyrannic power, over 


perſon, property, and opinion. 

My mind, therefore, recoils, to a certain 
ne. from every thing that bears a reſem- 
blance to the act of a council of demons, 
governing a nation of madmen, knaves, and 
atheiſts. But I may be told, that there is too 
much of refinement in this compariſon, — that, 
in the caſe. of ſervants, the rule might be ſa- 
lutary ; that military men of every rank, 
having once taken their election of em- 
ploy, cannot make ſpecific conditions of ſer- 
Vie, but muſt abide by the eſtabliſhed allow- 
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6 
ances ;—that, with regard to ſervants in huf- 
bandry, workmen in trades, manufactories, 
mines, &c. tables of wages have long been 
adopted in this and other countries, without 
any miſchief ariſing from the practice; and 
that experience ſhould ſuperſede theory. 

It is certainly true, that wages of menial 
ſervants have, of late years, riſen extrava- 
-gantly, and are perceptibly on the riſe. at the 
preſent juncture. I think there has been no 
reaſonable cauſe for it; becauſe the articles of 
a ſervant's wants, when in place, have not 
conſiderably advanced in price; whilſt to the 
maſter, who is to lodge, feed, and clothe them, 
a thouſand circumſtances augment the expence. 

However, I have endeavoured to eſtimate, 
in a general way, the fair and reaſonable out- 
-goings of a livery-ſervant in London; as they | 
are expected there to attend to their dreſs and. 
appearance, more than in country places, where 
low wages ſtill continue: and I flatter myſelf, I 
have done it liberally. . Such a ſketch, without 
being offered on the idea of a ſtandard to be 
fixed by authority, may become uſeful as matter 
of conſideration for maſters and miſtreſſes in 

forming a judgment upon the matter, when ex- 
n wages are demanded of them. 
ESTIMATE 


1 

ESTIMATE of the neceſſary expence of a 
livery ſervant fer one year, ſuppoſing him 10 
go into his place tolerably equipped, and, as 
I before ſaid, taken upon a London ſcale. | 


£455] & 
Two ſhirts every year, at gs. 0 18 0 
Two neckcloths ditto, at 3s. 0 6 o 


Three pair of ſtockings ditto, at 3s. © 9 0 
Four pair of ſhoes ditto, at 7s. 6d. 1 10 © 
Leather, or other morning breeches, 
taken on an average for a year 1 5 © 
Boots ditto, ditto 10 b 
N. B. If a ſtable- ſervant's expense 
may exceed in the two laſt articles, 
it will fall ſhort in others to as 
great a proportion, or even more. 
Hair- powder, in ordinary times, at * 
Is. 6d. per mont 0 18 0 
Buckles, ribbon, night- caps, nets, 
gloves, and other contingencies, on 
an average for a year 1 1 0 


1 & 4 


Waſhing, at 1s. 6d. per week 3 18.0 


Total eſtimated expence for a year 10 10 © 


Jo ſervants out of livery, about ten guineas 
more muſt be allowed for the conſideration 
of dreſs, A ſervant's livery ſeldom cofts a 
2 Fro | maaaſter 
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maſter ſo little. As to maid-ſervants, cooks 
excepted, whoſe pretenſions are generally 
much beyond their merits, I apprehend their 
ordinary rate of wages 1s not unreaſonable. 
I do not mention tea and ſugar, becauſe 
I do not conſider. them as neceſſary outgoings, 
but luxuries. But where thele articles are 
uſed, and admitted, it follows that an addi- 
tional allowance muſt be made. ; 
To this, or any other eſtimate that might 
be more accurately formed, I would add a 
full third, or perhaps one-half more, to en- 
able ſervants to lay by ſomething againſt ſick- 
neſs, or. want of employ. For every wiſe 
maſter would furely wiſh to put his ſervant 
above the temptation to cheat and ſteal. It 
is right alſo to ſupport them in cleanlineſs and 
eomfoft. But it is totally unneceſſary to feed 
their growing profligacy and extravagance. 
If ever there were to be a rate of wages 
ſanctioned by the Legiſlature, or any autho- 
rity empowered by Law to fix it; that ought 
not, 1 preſume, to hinder young men, or 
ſervants- of inferior capacities or perſonal pre- 
tenſions, from agreeing to ' ſerve on lower 
wages. Neither ſhould it preclude maſters 
from giving gratuities,” at their diſcretion, 'to 
ſervants 
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ſervants who have behaved well, provided 


they be ſoontaneous, and not matter of po- 
ſitive condition. 

Poſſibly the eſtabliſnment of a fixed rate of 
wages, and that a moderate one, might prove 
beneficial in another point of view, uncon- 
nected with the ſubject itſelf, by withholding 
from our young men, the temptation they 
now have to quit the uſeful occupations of 


agriculture and manuſactures, for the more 


eaſy labour of domeſtic ſervitude. 

Nov, as to carrying into effect any ſpecies 
of reform and regulation, that may be judged 
expedient :—=my opinion is, moſt. decidedly, 
that, whoever may form the outlines of the 
{yitem, or help afterwards in the diſcuſſion 
of its detail; the Attorney-General ought to- 
be its principal conductor in the Houſe of 
Commons. Every irregularity in the man- 
ners of the community, every miſdemeanour, 
every public nuiſance, every vicious or illegal 
practice, that - diſturbs the peace and good 
order of ſociety, falls naturally under his ob- 
ſervation and correction. The notoriety of 
any caſe is ſufficient for him to proceed upon: 


whereas, if it is taken up by an individual 
* he would be obliged to enter into 


proofs 
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proofs or documents in his ſpeech, or muſt 
move to bring them before a Committee; 
either of which would be embarraſſing, and, 
perhaps, eventually fruitleſs. On the other 


hand, the Attorney-General would act with 


official dignity and weight, ſo as to preclude 
any imputation of perſonal bias, pallion, or 
injuſtice. 1 

However, the public attention is now called 
forth by the patriotic attempt of Mr. Coke, 
the reſpectable member for Nottingham, 
who has introduced the Bill. And as I pre · 
ſume to think, that theſe obſervations may 
not be unworthy the notice of many members 
of the legiſlature: I would beg of them to 
peruſe with attention, as introductory to their 
general conſideration of the ſubject ; 

it, The ſtatute of 5 Eliz. c. 4, containing 
the ſyſtem of regulations then eſtabliſhed for 
ſervants employed in huſbandry, and in various 
trades there enumerated. 5 £154 

2dly, The ſtatute of 1 James I. c. 6, which 


is founded upon that of 5 Eliz. as far as re- 


gards the power temporarily veſted in the 
juſtices to aſſeſs the wages of workmen; and 
afterwards continued indefinitely by 3 and 
16 Charles I. This act even goes fo far as 
| | | to 
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to declare in the 5th ſection, that the juſtices 
of ſeſſion * ſhall have power to rate all manner 
of wages;” which, however, has never been 
conſtrued to apply to menial ſervants. . And, 
| 3dly, The ſtatute of 20 Geo. II. c. 10, Which 
gives authority to one juſtice to hear and de- 
termine all complaints and diſputes between 
maſters and miſtreſſes, and ſervants in huſ- 
bandry, or artificers, in caſes where no rate 
of wages has been made; to examine the 
parties upon oath; and to make ſuch order 
for payment of ſo. much wages as he may 
think juſt, not exceeding the ſum of 10l. to 
any ſervant, or 51. to any handicraftſman ; and 
to levy the ſame by diſtreſs and ſale. 

The ſecond ſection of this laſt-mentioned 
act alſo authorizes the magiſtrate | to entertain 
| the complaint made upon oath by any maſter 
or miſtreſs, againſt any ſervant ( concerning 
any ill behaviour,” and to puniſh the offender 
by commitment to the houſe. of correction, 
or by abating ſome part of his wages ; or, 
in like manner, to receive the complaint upon 
oath of any ſervant, &c. on account of © any 
miſuſage, refuſal of neceſſary proviſion, cruel- 
ty, or ill-treatment:” with general power of 


appeal from the determination of the juſtice | 
| G to 


60 
to the next general quarter. ſeflons of the 
peace. | | 

This ſtatute ſeems to have been ſo little 
productive of oppreſſion or inconvenience after 
ten years of trial, that it was confirmed and 
enlarged by a fubſequent act, palled 1 in the 
31 Geo, II. c. ii. 

When we conſider, that this juriſdiction 
mult neceffarily operate upon ſome of the firſt 
and wealthieſt men in the kingdom, who 
either enter into the very laudable and pa- 
triotic purſuits of agriculture, planting, and 
breeding ; or the great manufacturers, whoſe 
| knowledge, ingenuity, and ſpirit of enterprize, 
| Increaſe the riches and glory of the country : 

it is really difficult to find out, where is the 
rational line of diſcrimination, that ſhould 
exclude their domeſtic character, and that of 
the fervants they employ, from a fimilar con- 
trol, under any modifications TT ney | de 
judged convenient and ſalutary. 

I preſume not to attempt any thing r 2 
plan. I have endeavoured to point out fome 
evils ariſing from the preſent want of ſyſtem, 
as they have ſtruck my obfervation ; and, if 
their exiſtence be once admitred, the remedy 
never can be difficult. I will, however, throw 

out 
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out a few hints, for the conſideration of thoſe 
who may be better qualified to judge, and who 
may have occaſion to take a more digeſted view 
of the ſubject. 

I think one ſimple regulation, that has never 
| 5 propoſed, as far as I know, by any one 
before, would be productive of various good 
effects, and no hardſhip or material incon- 
yenience to any one :—I mean a public re- 
giſter of menial ſervants in London, and every 
great town, in which they ſhould be com- 
pelled to enter their name, country, ſize and 
deſcription. and take out a certificate in ſome 
mode like the following: 


% London and Weſtminſter Regiſter of Servants. No. | 
«© A, B. a thin man, about fiue feet eight inches high, iu his 
0. ſhoes, native of London, with dark hair, hazle eyes, low 5 

4 firehead, lng noſe, aud ſmall chin, entered his name this 

cc day c In the year” | 

There might be ſomething ſimilar for maid- 
ſervants: but it would greatly multiply work, 
and the expedieney is much leſs urgent. 
This certificate to be given on a long ſlip 
of parchment, for which the ſervant ſhould 
pay one ſhilling : and every maſter, when he 
diſcharges his ſervant, to indorſe it, 
1 rad _ me * eighteen mouths, CB 
03” The 
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The maſter to write the indorſement as cloſe 
as poſſible, and to be liable to pay the ſer- 
vant, as part of wages, two ſhillings, if he 
exceeds an inch, and ſo in proportion. 

- A new certificate to be given to the ſervant, 
at any time, for the ſame fee of one ſhilling, 
but with the original running number. 

This regulation to extend round London and 
Weſtminſter, within the circuit of the penny 
poſt, and within five miles of great country 
towns: the names to be entered alphabeti- 
cally, and the regiſter, of which counterpart 
copies might be kept in different places, to 
be open to the inſpection of ny perſon, for 
a ſhilling fee. yy 

There might be a little trouble f in the com- 
mencement of this regulation; but it would 
be eaſily removed by a certain method in col- 
lecting the names, and arranging them alpha- 
betically, with running numbers; and as to 
the deſcriptions of perſon, nobody will think 
much of that, who has ſeen the facility, and 
; exactitude with which it was, and is now, 
practiſed in the frontier towns of France. 

If Iam not miſtaken, numberleſs advantages | 
would attend this plan. It would be tedious 
to enter into a minute diſcuſſion of them. One 
very 
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very ; obvious one 1s, that it would render it 
impoſſible for any man to perſonate another 
ſervant, either with written or verbal charac- 
ters: and it would preclude the neceſſity, 
which every maſter has occaſionally expe- 
rienced, of identifying the man, whoſe cha- 
racter he goes to aſk, or probably is compelled 
to enquire by letter. The indorſement would 
oblige every ſervant to account for the'time 
he is out of place, which is always con- 
ſidered as ground of diſapprobation : and it 
would convey an honourable teſtimony for 
good ſervants, who are not fond of ſauntering 


in idleneſs when they quit a family, or who 


uſually keep their places long. 

I conceive that ſuch a regiſter might be 
uſeful in a political view alſo, by enabling 
government to calculate the number of able- 
bodied men, following one particular occupa- 
tion in London, and the principal towns | of 
the kingdom, 

I would propoſe, that all clubs of ſervants, 
in or -out of place, conſiſting of more than 
ſeven, be declared illegal, except in con- 
formity to the rules of the Friendly Society 
Act; and, that publicans permitting any other 
to be held at their houſes, ſhould be puniſh- 
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able. I am ſure ſuch clubs are unneceſſary, 
that they can lead to no good, and are, moſt 
ol all, pernicious to the ſervants themſelves. 

Concerning the mode of hiring, which i is a 
pen ground of diſpute, both as to the 
departure of a ſervant from his place, and in 


the adjuſtment of his wages: my idea is, that 


it matters little, what it may be; provided 
only, there may be ſome ſpeedy mode of en- 
forcing the agreement when there is one, either 
for a term abſolute, or for payment of the 


ſtipulated forfeiture, if it is broken by the act 


of either party: or elſe, that the conſtruction 


of the law be clearly known in caſes, where 


there is no ſpecific agreement. It is princi- 
pally. neceſſary to pronounce, what the law in- 
tends ; ſince certainty of laws is the ſureſt pre- 
vention of diſputes, as well as crimes, and 


ambiguity the unavoidable ſource of both. 
Ihe fame reaſoning applies to the ſubje& of 
Hveries, in which the ſervant ought, doubtleſs, 


to have no claim of property, unleſs from gift, 
or previous condition. On this article I find 
the law laid down in a compilation, publiſhed 
by the king's law, Printers, in 1767, under 
the title of © Laws concerning Maſters and Ser- 


vants;“ which, if authentic, would leave no 


room for queſtion. The paſſage is as follows: 
« When 
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e When ſervants leave cheir places, the 
property of their livery frequently begets very 
diſagreeable diſputes, from the miſtaken opi- 
nion, that a ſervant's having worn his livery a 
year, intitles him to it. Indeed it is the cuſtom 
of moſt families to give their ſervants the old 
livery, when they ſtay long enough to have 
new ; but this is the maſter's pleaſure, not the 
ſervant's right, unleſs the ſervant make it part 
of his agreement, when he hires himſelf, A 
ſervant carrying away his livery, without con- 
ſent of his maſter or miſtreſs, is hable'ro an 
action: and, if he pawn, fell, or unlawfully 
diſpoſe of any part of the ſame, he ſubjects 
himſelf to be taken up by a warrant, to be cat 


ried before a juſtice of peace, to pay a penalty 


of 208. or to be committed to Bridewell for 
fourteen days, and to be publicly whipped.” 
I cannot, however, find any ſtatute, upon 
which this opinion is founded. But ſuppoſing 
it to be law, and admitting, what no man in 
his ſenſes can doubt, that the livery i is com- 
pletely the maſter's property; I would aſk, 
where is the confiſtency of holding à ſervant 
hable to be taken up, fined, and committed to 
the houſe of correction, for pawning his li- 


very; and Hot, for forcibly carrying away, 


wear ing, — 
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wearing, abuſing, and deſtroying, that pro- 
perty? I happened once to be in a country 
town, when a cauſe of this ſort was tried be- 
fore the .quarter-ſeſſions, at which a ſerjeant 
at law preſided. The ſervant appeared in 
court in his former maſter's livery, long 
after he was diſcharged, and the idea of com- 
pelling him to deliver it up, by any penal 
courſe of proceeding, was treated with ridicule. 
Reverting now to my obſervations in page 25, 
&c. I am perſuaded there is no ſound ob- 
jection to the plea. of rendering all diſputes 
about wages, hiring, and liveries, cognizable 
by the ms one juſtice to have the 
power of ſummoning the parties, or their 
agents, to appear; two, or perhaps three, to 
decide ſummarily, as high as 51. or even 10l. ; 
beyond that an appeal to lie to the quarter- 
ſeſſions, whoſe deciſion ſhould be final, as 
far as 20l.; and above that, a new trial to 
be allowed in the courts of Weſtminſter-hall, 
If theſe limitations ſhould be thought too low, 
J would willingly agree to advance them. For 
too great a facility of appeal is a fallacy in 
juriſprudence; and a few queſtionable deciſions 
are preferable to a multiplicity of litigation. va 

42 giving the s of interference to the 
magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates, I have certainly favoured the ſer- 
vant moſt, by ſecuring to him an immediate 
remedy againſt an arbitrary, unjuft, or capri- 
cious maſter, without expofing him to the 
ruinous expence of a civil action. What Iam 
now going to ſuggeſt is to guard the“ maſter 
againſt the miſcondutt or violence of bad 255 
vants :—for the good ones it cannot touch. 

I would propoſe to declare, that defies 
neſs in the houſe, or upon duty, inſolence to 
the maſter or miftrefs, poſitive diſobedience 
of any lawful order, wilful or malicious injury 
of their houſe or property, are miſdemeanors 
cognizable by the magiſtrate : and that it ſhall 
be lawful for the matter or miſtreſs to com- 
mit any ſervant ſo offending into the cuſtody 
of a conſtable or other peace-officer (which 
cannot now be done with ſafety) provided they 
appear to proſecute the accuſation; within the 
ſpace of cighteen hours. I do not mean, how- 
ever, to debar the ſervant of his remedy, as he 
now has it, by an action of damages for falſe 
impriſonment againſt any maſter or miſtreſs, 
who ſhould exerciſe this diſcretion wantonly, 
_ capriciouſly, or in any reſpect unjuſtly. | 
A reference to ſome law-books of high re- 
ſpectability would lead one to imagine that the 

maſter of a family is already inveſted with 
£2351 * very 
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very conſiderable power over | his. ſervants, 
The following extract is from Bacon's . 
ment, folio, vol. iii. p. 5660. 
lt is clearly agreed, that a maſter may 
corre and puniſh his ſervant in a reaſonable 
manner, for abuſive language, neglect of duty, 
&c. and that in an action of aſſault and bat- 
tery brought againſt him, he may juſtify, that 
he was his ſervant, gave provoking language, 
&c. and that therefore moderate caſtigavit : 
and on iflue of immoderate caſtigavit, if it ap- 
pears: in evidence, that the puniſhment was 
ſuch as is uſual from maſters to their ſervants, 
the maſter will be acquitted.” . 
This infinitely exceeds the power 1 propoſe | 
to veſt in the maſter. Bur, high as the au- 
thority may be, I do not apprehend it would 
be very ſafe for any maſter to act under it. 
It conveys, however, an additional proof of 
the uncertainty of the law, and a powerful ar- 
gument for its reviſal. +5 
In order to prevent quarrels and diſturbances 
amongſt ſervants, in places where there is a 
great concourſe of people, and the deſtruction 
of carriages by the intemperance of coachmen; 
it js abſolutely neceſſary, that there ſhould exiſt 
ſomewhere a power to regulate the behaviour 
of attendants of rr deſcription, within two 


6 
miles of London. I mention that boundary, 
in order to take in Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and 
Kenſington-gardens: and I know not where 
it can better be lodged, than in the quarter- 
ſeſſions. I am confident that if daring coach- 
men were reſtrained by the fear of puniſhment 
from breaking their ranks; every body would 
feel the benefit, not only in the better preſer- 
vation of their horſes and carriages, but in the 
greater facility of their departure from public. 
places, which would be cleared e | 
than they now are. | 
There is nobody, who paſſes a any b 4 1 
year in London, but muſt have ſeen and ex- 
perienced the inconveniences I deſcribe, the 
broils that ariſe, and the wanton miſchief com 
mitted, wherever there is a large aſſemblage 
of carriages and ſervants. It is, moreover, a 
ſcandalous imputation upon the police of our 
metropolis, that ladies, who have great aſſem- 
blies, are driven to the neceſſity of engaging 
conſtables to attend at their doors: and that 
the corners of our ſtreets ſhould have dra» 
goons planted at them, to which our eyes have 
latterly become unfortunately ſo familiar, that 
we acquieſce in the convenience, without 
pauſing to reflect upon the miſchief, which 
attends it in a conſtitutional point of \ view. 
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I have carried my remarks much farther. 
than I intended. But the ſubje& has ſwelled 
into importance, the more I examined it: 
and this importance I wiſh' to impreſs upon | 
the minds of others. Regulation is my ob- 
ject, and not feverity. For maſters may be 
ſupported, without having ſervants oppreſſed: 
and far be it from me, to bear hard upon thoſe, 
whom religion commands me, whom intereſt, 
inclination, and convenience would naturally f 
prompt me, to protect and cheriſh, No ſo- 
ciety can exiſt without them, either civilized, 

or ſavage. But the more civilized and free 
the country may be, the more requiſite it be- 
comes, that their ſituation ſhould be ſettled by 
the laws. If honeſt, ſteady, and conform- 
able, and kept within proper bounds of duty; 
they contribute more. to our tranquil paſſage q 
throuellife, than many external circumſtances, | 
of apparently greater moment. If not, they 
become miſerable in themſelves, and a ſcourge 
to thoſe who employ them: whilſt their ex- 
ample. carries contagion to the various claſſcs 
they aſſociate with, and to their own uncor- 
rupted families, in their temporary tan 
or final . ms ſervice. DOSS. 
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